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[The Agile Gibbon, or Ungka Puti.] 


Tue Gibbons (genus Hylobates) constitute a peculiar and 
very interesting group of the quadrumanous animals, con- 
fined in the extent of their territorial range, as far as 
hitherto decidedly ascertained, to Assam, Siam, Malacca, 
Borneo, Java, and Sumatra. They are expressly formed 
for arboreal habits, and tenant thé forests, being at home 
only among the branches of the loftiest trees; there they 
exhibit the most extraordinary feats of address and agility, 
throwing themselves from one bough to another with the 
utmost confidence and security. Their most immediate 
generic relationship is with the orang (Pithecus), but 
there are marked and essential differences which draw a 
definite line of separation between the genus to which 
they belong and that which includes the latter animal. 
Like the orang, the Gibbons are without tails, but instead 
of being covered with long coarse hairs falling in masses, 
they are clothed with deep crisped or woolly fur, and 
have small posterior callosities; the abdomen is small, 
and the hips are extremely narrow, but the chest is 
broad, and the muscles of the shoulders are greatly 
developed and possess amazing power. Like the orang 
Von, IX. 





they have the arms of immense Jength, the fingers touch- 
ing the ground when the animals assume the erect atti- 
tude; and the lower limbs are short, and bowed in, the 
ankle having an inward bend. The hands and feet 
are admirably formed for clinging with tenacity to the 
branches; the fingers are long, but the thumb of the 
fore hands is short, slender, and separated; that of the 
hind hands, or feet, is very large and powerful ; the head 
is small and of an oval figure, and the face is depressed ; 
the expression of the countenance being grave, gentle, and 
rather melancholy. All utter loud cries, whence, in imi- 
tation of the sound, has arisen the name of Wou-wou, 
which appears to be common to two or three species ; 
Fred. Cuvier has applied it to the Agile Gibbon, but 
Camper had seventy appropriated it to the Silvery 
Gibbon, said by Dr. S. Milller to be called Oa-oa by the 
natives of Java, a word differing little in the sound from 
wou-wou, or woo-woo. None of the Gibbons attain to 
the stature of the orang, about three feet being the height 
of the largest species standing erect, an attitude which 
they are capable of assuming on the ground or any level 
3A 
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surface ; they thus waddle along at a quick pace, main- 
taining their equilibrium either by touching the ground 
occasionally with their hands or by raising the arms, s0 
as to counterpoise the tendency of the body to fall forward. 
In this mode of progression, the whole sole of the hind 
hands, or feet, is placed at once on the ground and raised at 
once, as we see in the duck or goose, without any elasticity 
of action or strain upon the instep. Far different from 
this awkward imitation of the gait of man is their pro- 
gress among the trees. Here, their feet, excepting while 
they rest upon their perch, are rarely called into play, 
unless indeed for the purpose of holding fruit or other 
objects as they traverse the forests; their arms being 
their almost exclusive organs of locomotion. Suspended 
by their hands from a branch, they launch themselves, 
by an energetic and instantaneous muscular movement, 
to another, and seizing it with one hand, swing them- 
selves to the next with arrow-like velocity, grasping it 
with the opposite hand, and so on alternately. ‘The dis- 
tances thus cleared, the rapidity of the actions, and the 
scarcely momentary hold successively taken of branch 
after branch, give to their progress the appearance of 
aerial flight,—of the progress of a bird, rather than of 
wingless mammalia. In the midst of this flight,when 
at the utmost velocity, and when the impetus is at its 
maximum, they can stop instantaneously, and by a sud- 
den action sweep under the branch, raise themselves, upon 
it, and grasping it with their hind hands, .assume their 
ordinary crouching attitude of repose, the transition ftom 
extreme rapidity of motion to quiescence ‘being as sure 
prising as the distance of their sweeping launches.-. Most 
if not all live in troops, or families, guided by a leader 
and their morning cries, for it is on the dawn of the day 
that they chiefly utter them, may be heard, resounding 
through the recesses of theirmative forests. Some species 
frequent the mountain districtsy:their range being limited 
by the forests of fig-trees,.beyond which they do not 
ascend. On the appearancé.af;,man they retreat with 
celerity to the densely wooded valleys, and are soon lost 
in the obscurity of their forest homes < \ 

Their diet is altogether vegetable, soft fruits, seeds, cer- 
tain grasses, tender twigs, and leaves, constituting their food. 

After this brief abstract of the: general characteristics 
of the genus Hylobates, we proceed to amore explicit 
account of one of the most remarkable of. the ap, 
namely, the Agile Gibbon (Hylobates Agilis), the Gheke 
or Oengko of the Malays of Sumatra, of which a beauti- 
ful living specimen was recently exhibited in London. 

The Agile Gibbon is a native of Sumatra, where it 
was discovered by the late Sir T. S. Raffles, whose 
account was published in the 13th volume of the ‘ Lin- 
nean Transactions’ for 1822. In 1824 it was figured 
by Fred. Cuvier, under the name of Hylobates Lar, in 
his work on Mammalia, from specimens sent to Paris by 
Duvaucel. Duvaucel states that the animal lives in pairs, 
and is timid and wary; such is its activity, that it escapes 
from pursuit with the repay of a bird upon the wing, 
repeatedly launching itself from bough to bough at the 
distance of forty feet asunder, apparently without either 
effort or fatigue; a statement too startling not to be 
received with some degree, of hesitation. There can 
be no doubt, however, that its swinging leaps are very 
surprising, and from what we have seen the specimen 
recently exhibited perform, under disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, and in a state of captivity (a state enervating 
the energies of all animals), we are not disposed to regard 
Duvaucel’s assertion as utterly destitute of foundation. 
Less credit, we think, is to be attached to that traveller 
when, he denies to the Agile Gibbon much intelligence ; 
this he says of it when kept domesticated,—but we are as- 
sured by Sir T.S. Raffles that it is a belief general among 
the natives of the country that it will pine and die with 
mortification if it sees the preference given to another in- 
dividual, and in confirmation of this, he adds that one in 
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his possession sickened under such circumstances, its 
rival being a Siamang Gibbon, and that it did not 
recover until the cause of its vexation was removed to a 
different apartment. Assuming the correctness of this 
account, it speaks much in behalf both of the intelligence 
and docility of the Agile Gibbon, and shows it to possess 
feelings utterly at variance with an apathetic tempera- 
ment or a deficiency of perception. However this may 
be, the intelligence and docility of the individual of 
which we are about to treat were too marked to be 
mistaken; and as its actions and manners were very 
singular, and as no living specimen had been previously 
seen in England, the following details are not unim- 
portant :-— 

This Agile Gibbon was a female and adult, and had 
lived four years at Macao in captivity, previously to her 
transportation to this country. On entering the apart- 
ment in which she was kept (and where a large space, 
with a tree full of branches, was netted off for her accom- 
modation) we were struck with the great ease and velocity 
of her movements, for she was then in full exercise. 
Using her hands in alternate succession, she launched 
herself from bough to bough, with admirable grace and 
address, and whether the one aimed at was higher or 
lower than that left, it was attained with the same facility, 
the animal exhibiting an air of nonchalance, as if the 
feat were of the most trifling nature. - Distances of twelve 
aud eighteen feet were thus cleared, the Gibbon keeping 
up the succession of launches without intermission, and 
that for a great length of time. Her flight might indeed 
be termed .aerial, for she seemed but to touch the branches 
with her haadsiin her progress, the impetus being acquired 
during that\momentary hold ; and it could not be doubted 

if the animal had been in the enjoyment of liberty 
inghet\ own: native forest, distances far exceeding eighteen 
feet\would\have formed no interruption to her progress. 
It: jwea\bhrious tojwitness how abruptly she could stop 
in her most rapid flight, when the momentum was 
raisédjtothe highest, and it might naturally have been 
suppdsed that ajgradual cessation would be required. 
Sw as thought, however, she arrested her pro- 
gress; the branch aimed at being seized by one hand, a 
rapid and energetic movement raised the body up, the 
branch was then grasped with the hind hands, and there 
she sat, quietly gazing at the astonished spectators of her 
extraordinary gymnastics. With the same abruptness 
did she throw herself into action. Her knowledge of 
distance, and her calculation of the degree of muscular 
effort necessdry,te clear spaces differing in degree, were 
very surprising, and it may admit of a question how far 
experience combined with instinct in rendering her so 
perfect in her arboreal exercises. It was easy to see that 
when a bough at the distance of eighteen feet had to be 
attained, the momentary effort was more energetic than 
when a branch only six or eight feet distant was aimed 
at, and the muscular exertion in every instance must be 
proportionate ; yet she never overcalculated her launch, 
nor missed her aim either by undercalculating the space 
to be cleared. or by not summoning sufficient energy. 
Great quickness of eye was indeed possessed, and slie was 
often tried with apples and other fruits to which she was 
partial, and which were thrown at her, or so as to pass 
near her, with as much rapidity as a skilful arm could 
propel them ; she would catch them without an effort, and 
with the utmost composure, nor when false throws were 
made, when her keeper pretended to throw, and after 
several feints really threw the fruit, was she discomposed, 
nor did she fail to catch them. . But a still more extra- 
ordinary instance of her quickness of sight, precision, and 
activity was displayed on the occasion of a bird being let 
loose in her presence. The circumstance is thus narrated 
in the ‘ Natural History of Quadrupeds,’ by Mr. Martin: 
—*A live bird was set at liberty in her apartment, 
she marked its flight, made a long swing to a distant 
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branch, caught the bird with one hand in her passage, 
and attained the branch with her other hand, her aim, 
both at the bird and the branch, being as successful as if 
one object only had gained her attention. It may be 
added, that she instantly bit off the head of the bird, 
picked its feathers, and then threw them down, without 
attempting to eat it.” 

While exerting her feats of agility, the Gibbon ever 
and anon uttered her loud call-notesy:eonsisting of the 
syllables oo-ah, oo-ah, in a graduatedsuecession of half- 
tones, ascending in the scale till amexact octave was 
attained, when a rapid series of desaentling notes, pro- 
ducing a shake, during the executionfof which the lips 
vibrated, aud the whole frame quivered, concluded the 
strain. The quality of these notes; was not unmusical, 
but their loudness was deafening asjheard in the apart- 
ment, and when uttered by these animals in their native 
forests must resound far through)#heir stilly depths. 
It is principally in the morning that the Gibbon exerts 
the whooping cry, which is doubtlesé its call to its mate 
or companions, and it was at that time that we heard 
it. It should be observed that at first the syllables 
were slowly and distinctly repeated, and on the same 
note, £&. As the tones rose in the chromatic scale, the 
time quickened, till, gaining the dctave, the descent by 
half-tones was inexpressibly rapid ; this ended, two barks 
followed, each composed of the high and low 8, sounded 
nearly together. At the conclusion the animal was always 
violently agitated, as if wrought: up to a high pitch of 
excitement, and shook with all her strength the branch to 
which she was clinging, or the netting, the cords of which 
she grasped with her hands. In the work already quoted, 
the notes are given as follows, with the subjoined com- 
ment :-— 

Allegretto. 
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“T should endeavour to give an idea of the whooping 
of the Gibbon (as far as the music is concerned, but not 
as regards the quality of sound) by comparing it to the 
tuning of a harp3 first beginning with an x string, and 
repeating it at’short intervals; then being altogether 
silent for a little time, and then beginning again ; next 
two strings, as it were, are struck, f and & sharp (or 
¥ natural) ; the second string is then screwed up‘ by half- 
notes, until it reaches the octave ; the & and F natural, 
x and F sharp, & and o natural, &c., being struck nearly 
together. It must be observed that before the upper note 
arrives at the octave, the animal amuses herself by 
descending a few semitones, then ascending again, and so 
on, but when the octave is once gained, we may imagine 
the upper ‘string to be very rapidly let down by semi- 
tones, the lower note remaining the same as at first, and 
the two strings being always struck together. It appears 
all through this rapid-chromatic passage as if the animal 
emitted the two notes at a time, as in the music, but 
this is the effect of ‘the rapid transition from the lower 
note to the upper, and the: passage is equal to that of 
an extremely brilliant shake.” The animal then re- 
mains quiet for a time, after which the bark before 
noticed, consisting of the low and high k, is sounded. 

With regard to the disposition and intelligence of this 
animal, we formed, contrary to the statement of M. Du- 
vaucel, a very favourable opinion: she was timid, it is 
true, and greatly preferred the presence of females to that 
of men; put this evidently arose from ill treatment at 
some time or other, which made her suspicious of the sex 
from which she had experienced injury: we were told 
indeed that she had bitten men at different times very 
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severely, so that it was found necessary to file off the points 
of her canine teeth, which were long and sharp; and we 
can easily conceive that, irritated by rough usage, she 
would retaliate as far as possible; but, as we proved, 
when conciliated and assured by a gentle manner towards 
her, she became familiar, allowed her hands or feet to be 
held and patted, and her soft fur to be stroked, and seemed 
— with the notice taken of her; and when a person 

ad once gained her confidence, she would descend the 
netting and come to him as often as invited. But nothing 
of this kind was needed when females solicited her notice ; 
she evidently knew'that from them no harm was to be 
experienced, and\she was ever ready to approach them. 
Her eyes were quick, and she seemed incessantly on the 
watch, observingall that passed about her, and scrutinising 
every person: @rouched on one of the branches; from 
which another divyetged so as almost to conceal her, she 
would peep from#her hiding-place with a cautious and 
inquiring glance, and look earnestly at every person who 
entered the room or who made any movement; and there, 
after the exercise ofthe morning, which lasted about three 
or four hours, she would rest undisturbed during a great 
portion of the days this, however, was seldom permitted, 
visitors wishing toijsee her in action; but the plan was 
unwise, both as it interfered with the natural habits of the 
animal, and as it rendered her distrustful towards her 
keeper. While in: the Bristol Zoological Gardens, pre- 
viously to her exhibition in London, she displayed great 
ingenuity in disentangling the loops of a cord by which 
she.was often attached toa pole: instead of vainly en- 
deavouring to effect her purpose by force, or by straining 
at the coil, she would examine the direction of the inter- 
lacement, and untwist it in a most skilful manner, and 
with perfect success, a task bespeaking no ordinary share 
of intelligence. We saw heron one occasion with a light 
chain suspended from a leathern collar round her neck, 
and this chain evidently annoyed her: had she left it 
dangling, it would have interfered with her movements ; 
and therefore, while leaping from branch to branch, she 
held its extremity with her foot, thus preventing it from 
swinging about: when resting, she threw it over one of 
the branches, that it might not incommode her. 

The beautiful adaptation of this animal not only for an 
arboreal existence, but for that kind of arboreal pro- 
gression which has been described, could not fail to strike 
the most casual observer. The muscular ‘power was 
concentrated in the arms and shoulders; the chest was 
broad, the shoulders high, and the muscles ‘were greatly 
developed; the neck was short, and rendered ‘more so in 
appearance by the full beard which surrounded the face ; 
the loins were thin, and the lower limbs short ; the weight 
therefore “depending from the arms during the animal’s 
progressive movements, as she hung from the branches, 
Was in proportion very far less than the arnis of the most 
slightly built man would have to sustain were he to ‘stis- 
pend himself in the same manner; while, per contra; 
the muscles of the Gibbon’s arms, shoulders, and chest 
were Ls rrr far ‘more vigorous. The strongest 
athlete, suspending himself by one arm, cannot ‘raise up 
the body; but the Gibbon, hanging by one arm, can do 
this with the utmost ease and rapidity of action ; and, more 
than this, by @ single muscular effort, it can launch itself 
to the distance of twenty, or, if Dayaucel be correct; even 
forty feet. The animal in question stood about three feet 
in height; the fur was soft, close, deep, and woolly ; the 
face was black; the arms, the legs, the space between the 
shoulders, and the lower part of the back were ; the 
chest, abdomen, and inside of the limbs, of a brownish+ 
black; an obscure white bar crossed the forehead over 
the eyes; the beard round the face, which concealed the 
ears, was of a brownish-black: the reach of the extended 
arm was about six feet. It is not known from what 
country this individual was originally brought; but ‘as 
already stated, the species is indigenous in Sumatra. 

3A 2 
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| Canova’s Monument to the Stuarts, St. Peter's, Rome. ] 


Antonio Canova was born at Possagno, a small town in 
the province of Treviso, in Italy, in the year 1757. His 
father, Pietro Canova, was a stonemason and builder; and 
in assisting him in his business, young Canova obtained 
that mechanical dexterity in the use of the chisel which 
enabled him in after-times to give effect to the promptings 
of his imagination. At a very early age he gave strong 
indications of his talent for sculpture; and when: he had 
attained his fourteenth year, he was introduced to the 
notice of Giovanni Faliero, a Venetian senator, who used 
annually to pass the autumn near Possagno. By the 
kind assistance of this nobleman, the young Canova was 
placed with one Torretti, a sculptor then residing in a 
neighbouring town, who had studied at Venice, whither 
he again repaired in a short time, taking his pupil with 
him. A year afterwards, however, Torretti died; and 
the young sculptor, unwilling to continue with Ferrari, 
his master’s nephew and heir, established himself in a 
studio of his own. While wisa Torretti he produced his 
first work, a ad of baskets of fruit and flowers, done for 
the noble Faliero, which are still to be seen in the stair- 
case of the Farsetti Palace in Venice. The same patron 
afterwards employed him on two statues of Orpheus and 
Eurydice, preserved in the villa of Pradazzi near Pos- 
sagno. He now applied himself with greater energy than 
ever to the study to which he had devoted himself; and 
after one or two other less important performances, exe- 
cuted his Deedalus and Icarus for the procurator Pisani. 
In all these works he had aimed at a close imitation of 
individual nature; and this was carried so far in the 
Deedalus, that when it was afterwards shown at Rome 





the sculptor was hardly believed when he asserted that it 
was not moulded from a living model. 

- Hitherto nature had been almost his only guide ; and 
although he had access to the Farsetti Gallery and other 
collections of ancient art, he does not appear to have been 
so impressed with the beauties of the antique as to set 
them up as models for himself. He may, however, have 
chosen to confine himself to the study of nature alone, for 
a certain period, more from choice and a conviction of its 
utility in the first stages of his artistical education, than 
from any contempt for ancient art or inability to appre- 
ciate its excellence ; for it is certain that a close observa- 
tion of nature is an excellent preparative to the study of 
art, and enables the student readily to comprehend the 
principles on which his predecessors worked, and to 
render their labours available to himself. It was not 
until his twenty-second year that Canova gave much 
time to the study of the works of ancient sculptors. It 
was about this period of his life, or in the year 1779, 
that Canova visited Rome, where he was patronised by 
Girolamo Zulian, the Venetian ambassador at Rome, by 
Gavin Hamilton, and other influential men. Zulian fur- 
nished him with a studio and materials, and Canova set 
about to improve his style by uniting the purer and 
broader manner of Grecian art, approaching so much to 
the ideal, to the knowledge he had already acquired from 
his close study of nature, His first work at Rome was 
an Apollo crowning himself, with which, however, he ‘wd 
fessed himself dissatisfied, owing to his inability to har- 
monise the ideal excellence he aimed at with the minute 
details of nature which, from his early study, had become 
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a characteristic of his style. This attempt was followed 
by a more successful one, his celebrated group of Theseus 
sitting on the slain Minotaur. Into this composition Ca- 
nova endeavoured to infuse still more of the style of the 
antique; and he succeeded so well that the exhibition of 
it may be considered an epoch in the art. The fame 
which this work gained for the author established his re- 
putation, and procured for him constant po Sa 
His next work was the monument of Ganganelli (Clement 
XIV.), designed with great originality and simplicity, 
and placed in the church De Santi Apostoli at Rome. 

On the completion of this, he undertook the monument 
of Rezzonico (Clement XIII.), placed in St. Peter’s. 

While engaged on these great works, he found time to 
finish smaller compositions, among which were two groups 
of Cupid and Psyche, a group of Venus and Adonis, &c. 
The beauty, softness, and inimitable grace of these figures 
occasioned the most enthusiastic encomiums to be bestowed 
on them, and procured for their author, from his Italian 
admirers, the reputation and title of the Sculptor of the 
Graces. 

On revisiting Venice, after an illness brought on by 
severe application, the Venetian government commissioned 
him to execute a monument for the procurator Angelo 
Emo, which was afterwards placed in the Arsenal. He 
returned to Rome to execute the work, but first revisited 
his native village, where he was surprised, and somewhat 
disconcerted, at finding a féte prepared for his welcome. 
A deputation of the inhabitants lined the roads to receive 
him; the streets were strewed with laurel; the bells of 
the campanile and the mortaletti (usually fired on festivals) 
saluted him as he entered; and a band of music accom- 
panied him to his mother’s house. The enthusiasm of 
his countrymen went so far, that a statue was erected to 
him in early life, and placed in the Prato della Valle at 
Padua. 

Among the works he gave to the world about this time 
were groups of Venus and Adonis, sent to Naples; Cupid 
and Psyche, done for Murat, and exhibited at Paris; the 
Kneeling Magdalen, and the Hebe, all stamped with 
universal admiration; indeed his extraordinary powers 
of execution were everywhere allowed to be so exquisite, 
especially in individual parts of his statues, that artists 
who were his professed rivals often bought casts of the 
joints and extremities of his fingers as perfect models for 
imitation. . 

The unsettled state of Italy consequent upon the French 
Revolution, and the troubles in Rome, induced Canova, 
about the close of the century, to retire for a time to his 
native province. From thence he travelled to Munich, 
Vienna, Dresden, and Berlin. On his return to Rome 
he began the model of the celebrated group of Hercules 
and Lichas, now in the Bracciano Palace at Rome, and 
commenced the beautiful monument to Maria Christina 
of Austria (see p. 368); after which the Perseus and the 
Two Pugilists engaged his attention. 

He was now appointed by the pope “ Inspector-General 
of the Fine Arts,” in the exercise of which office he suc- 
cessfully exerted himself for the preservation of the re- 
mains of early art, and in the encouragement of contem- 
porary artists. 

After finishing a model of the colossal statue of the 
King of Naples, Canova received an invitation to visit 
the court of Bonaparte, then first consul. Thither he 
therefore proceeded, and received a commission to execute 
a colossal statue of Napoleon, to commence which, after 
modelling the bust of the consul, he returned to Italy. 
This statue, which is naked, and holds in its hand a 
figure of Victory, is now in the possession of the Duke of 
Wellington. 

It would be impossible to offer anything like a cata- 
logue of the works of this great artist ; yet in this outline 
of his life we may mention some of his more important 
productions. ° 
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The Venus for the city of Florence, the statues of the 
Princess Borghese, and the mother of Napoleon, were the 
next works of Canova. The celebrated Dancing Nymphs, 
the monument of Alfieri, the statues of Hector and Ajax, 
and the much admired statue of Paris for the Empress 
Josephine, rapidly followed. In 1810, Canova again 
proceeded to the French court to receive the commands 
of Napoleon, and modelled the bust of Maria Louisa. 
On his return to Rome he finished the statues of the Em- 
press as Concord, and of the Princess Eliza as a Muse ; 
and next completed the group of the Graces and a statue 
of Peace. .To these succeeded the Colossal Horse at 
Naples, the Recumbent Nymph, and the highly-extolled 
group of Theseus and the Centaur. . 

In 1815, when the allies occupied Paris, Canova was 
sent thither by Pope Pius VII. to intercede with the 
French government and the invading powers for the res- 
titution of the works of art which had been torn from 
Rome by the treaty of Tolentino. It was only by the 
determined conduct of the allies that Canova was enabled 
to accomplish the object of his mission ; and the gratitude 
of the pope to the British government on this occasion 
led to Canova’s visit to London. The honours he received 
in England from George IV., then Prince Regent, from the 
nobility, and the professors of the arts, perhaps even 
exceeded the homage which had been paid him on the 
Continent. 

Canova’s return to Rome, in 1816, was little short of a 
triumph. The pope created him Marquis of Ischia, with 
an annual pension of three thousand crowns ; but the 
noble-minded artist divided this sum till his death among 
the institutions of the “arts, in premiums for the young, 
and in aid for the old and decayed. Long was his bene- 
volence to rising artists the general theme of gratitude 
and regret ; and in every case of ill-rewarded industry 
or fancied oppression, the exclamation was, “ Ah! if 
Canova were alive !” 

The statue of Washington, the group of Mars and 
Venus (for George IV.), the Sleeping Nymphs, the Re- 
cumbent Magdalen (for the Earl of Liverpool), and the 
monument to Pius VI., in St. Peter’s, were successively 
produced at this highly-honoured period of his life. It 
1s also to this epoch that we must refer the monument 
to the memory of the Stuarts, erected in St. Peter’s, a 
copy of which is prefixed to this article. 

The last great act of Canova’s life was the foundation 
of a magnificent church at Possagno, the first stone of 
which was laid by him, July 11, 1819. Some sculp- 
tures for this church, including the beautiful group of 
the Pieta, or dead Christ in the lap of the Virgin, at the 
foot of the cross, were his last works. 

In 1822 he visited Possagno, partly to see the progress 
of the building, and still more on account of his infirm 
state of health. After a short stay in the neighbourhood, 
his illness increased so much that he was forced to repair 
to Venice for medical assistance; but his recovery was 
hopeless, and he died October 13, 1822, in the sixty-fifth 
year of his age. Gratitude was among the prominent 
virtues of Canova, and among his legacies it is pleasing 
to observe that the sons of Faliero, his earliest patron, 
were remembered. He was buried at Possagno, but his 
funeral obsequies were celebrated throughout Italy, and a 
statue to his memory was afterwards placed in the aca- 
demy of St. Luke. 

Copies from the more popular works of Canova, such 
as the Venus, the Graces, the Dancing Nymphs, Cupid 
and Psyche, &c., may be found in almost every house, 
but casts from his more noble works are comparatively 
scarce, and his monuments are almost unknown, except 
to those whose intimacy with the fine arts has led them 
to seek them out. The engraving opposite is copied 
from the monument erected by Canova to the unfortunate 
Stuarts, whose unsuccessful dome to the crown of Eng- 
land have procured for them the title of Pretenders, 
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James Edward, the elder Pretender, we need scarce re- 
mind our readers, was the son of James II. The lives 
of both him and his son Charles Edward belong to the 
history of our country, in whose chronicles ample details 
may be found. The oer of the younger Pretender, the 
Cardinal York, whose bust is the centre one on the monu- 
ment, may, perhaps, require a short notice, as the retire- 
ment in which he lived, and his little interference with 
the great question for which his father and his brother 
hazarded their lives, have not obtained for him that place 
in history which his relatives occupy. 

Henri Bénoit Stuart was born. in the year 1725, and 
was known in his early years as the Duke of York. At 
the age of twenty-two he was invested; with the robes of a 
cardinal, by Pope Benedict XIV., and a short.time after- 
wards his scanty finances, which the misfortunes of his 
family had greatly impaired, were increased’ by the re- 
venues of the rich abbey of Anchin, bestowed on him by 
the king of France. 

Although he did not take an active part in the projects 
formed by his brother to obtain. the crown of England, 
he was no less devoted to the cause ; and on. the death of 
Prince Charles Edward regarded himself as the legitimate 
sovereign of Great Britain. His will, which he made at 
that period, directs that the title of Henry IX. should 
be inscribed on his tomb. 

He always required to be addressed by the title of 
“ Majesty,” and it is recorded that when one of the sons 
of George III., on his travels in Italy, wished to be pre- 
sented to the cardinal, then advanced in years, he could 
ouly obtain permission on promising to address him with 
the etiquette due to a monarch, with which the young 
prince good-naturedly complied. 

The Cardinal .of. York died in 1807, in the eighty- 
second year of his.age. With him the illustrious but un- 
fortunate house of Stuart became extinct. . Endowed 
with qualities which secured to them the affections and 
unbounded attachment of most persons with whom they 
became associated, none of the members.of this family 
seem to have been capable of-commanding the allegiance 
of a people or of governing their affairs with a prudence 
which might have obtained for them as much happiness 
as they suffered misfortune. 

To the day of his death the Cardinal of York was in 
communication ,with several persons of rank and wealth 
who still entertained a hope of seeing him on the British 
throne, and numerous important papers discovered after 
his death, and now.,preserved in the archives of this 
country, prove.that many adherents within the three king- 
doms yet remained to him and to his cause. 


THE COUNTRIES OF WALLACHIA AND 
MOLDAVIA.—No. II, 
Berore we proceed to a description of these little known 
but interesting countries, it will be advisable to make the 
reader in some degree at: least. acquainted with their ‘his- 
tory; for by knowing the many vicissitudes they have 
undergone, he will the better understand their state at the 
present moment, and sympathise the more warmly with 
the struggle they:are now making to emerge from the 
misery aud degradation in which oppression has so long 
kept them ; to that object, therefore, we devote the present 


paper. . 

The whole of that immense district which lies between 
the river Dniester as the one line of boundary, and the 
lower Danube, Hungary, and Transylvania as the other, 
was originally called the kingdom of Dacia, the inhabit- 
ants of which, were the terrible people spoken of in the 
Odes of Horace. The kingdom having been conquered 
by. Trajan, Roman colonies were founded in it, and the 


barbarous hordes in some measure civilised. It may be 
observed in passing, that to this day the Wallachians call 
themselves, Romans, mount the eagle on. their arms, and 
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traces of the origin they claim. On the decline of the 
Roman empire, Dacia was successively overrun by the 
Goths, Huns, Tartars, and other barbarous tribes; from 
the seventh to the ninth century its possessors were the 
Sclavonians and Bulgarians. By the thirteenth century the 
successive invasions of the Scythians, and of the Tartars 
under Ginghis Khan, had driven away most of the an- 
cient population of Dacia, when the kingdom itself became 
divided ; and the two portions, afterwards respectively 
known by the names of Wallachia and Moldavia, were 
erected each into a principality. Although separated, the 
two countries. preserved, with little variation, the same 
form of government, the same religion and language, nor 
from that time to the present do we find that they have ever 
been in.active hostility to each other, but, on the contrary, 
have generally participated in the same course and 
shared in the same fate at the most momentous periods of 
their history. _ Formidable from union of interests, their 
alliance. was courted by the kings of Hungary and Poland, 
and with the assistance they thus obtained, they continued 
more or less to preserve their character as independent 
states until near the close of the fourteenth century, 
when Bajazet compelled Wallachia to pay him tribute. 
For nearly a century Wallachia, sometimes alone, some- 
times assisted by the Hungarians, essayed, but in vain, to 
shake off the Turkish yoke. 

About, 1520, Mohammed II., having driven away the 
Voyvode, or ruler of Wallachia, imposed a new governor 
on its inhabitants, with the title of pasha, and concluded 
with him a treaty, of which the principal features still 
remain inherent in the national constitution. The Walla- 
chians were. to enjoy the undisturbed exercise of their 
religion (the Greek), and their own form of government 
and institutions; they were free to make peace or war 
with any power not in actual hostilities with the Porte ; 
no mosques were to be erected in the country, and any 
native who should abjure the Christian religion for the 
Mohammedan was to forfeit his birthright and paternal 
inheritance. On the other hand the Wallachians were to 
pay an annual tribute to the Porte, and to sell to that 
power, when required, the surplus produce of the soil, This 
last clause appears to have been made the chief instru- 
ment of the gross and ruinous oppression which so long 
afterwards. desolated the principalities. In 1536, Mol- 
davia, to avoid the greater evil of being compelled to 
submit through the conquest of the country, placed itself 
in the same position as Wallachia with regard to the 
Ottoman. rule. From this period the influence of the 
latter extended itself so sail , that in 1544 a portion of 
the territory of Wallachia was ceded to the Sultan, who 
then raised on the banks of the Danube the fortresses of 
Ibrail, Giourjévo, and Tourno, and placed garrisons in 
each. Such was the state of things in 1593, when the 
Voyvode Michel resolved to shake off the Turkish sway. 
Sustained by alliances diligently sought after, he drove 
the Turks from the fortresses, of the Danube, and 
held them completely in check, even, up to the moment 
when Mohammed IIL., still atthe head of a powerful army, 
was obliged, after a long war, to resign his pretensions. 
But the death of Michel soon restored matters to their 
former state: confusion and dissensions prevailed in the 
councils of the clergy and of the boyatds, and .thus the 
Sultan was: enabled, whilst reasserting his. authority, to 
punish the inhabitants by no longer allowing them to 
elect the Voyvode. 

In 1710 Peter the Great of Russia made a campaign 
with a view of possessing himself of Moldavia, perhaps of 
both the principalities, but which was unsuccessful ; and 
the monarch himself only escaped destruction by the 
address of his wife Catherine, who bribed the grand-vizier 
in order to obtain a suspension of hostilities. In the fol- 
lowing year the sultan (Achmet), on the allegation that 
the reigning princes of Moldavia and Wallachia had faci- 





exhibit in their language, games, customs, &c, undoubted 


litated the recent attempt of, Peter, deposed them both, 
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definitively abolished the right of electing the future 
rulers, and uniting both countries, sent a. sovereign to 
govern them of his own choice, taken from among the 
Greek families of Constantinople, whom long habits. of 
submission rendered fit instruments for the execution of 
his will. Nicolas Mavrocordato. was the first Voyvode 
who governed the united principalities. From this period 
the countries were subjected to every species of extortion 
and degradation, owing to the Ottoman custom of farm- 
ing the provinces to the highest bidder at the death of 
each Voyvode, or Hospedar, as the reigning prince was 
now frequently called. During the war between Russia 
and Turkey in the years 1770 to 1774, again in 1789 at 
the breaking out of the French revolution, and from 1806 
to 1812, whilst Napoleon was in the height of his power, 
and Turkey seemed inclined to form an alliance with him, 
Russia occupied the principalities with her troops; and 
whatever her schemes with regard to them may have 
been, it would be unjust to deny the benefit she has con- 
ferred by the stipulations made in their favour in each of 
the treaties of peace signed by herself and Turkey prior 
to the evacuation of the provinces on each occasion. But 
ihe most important of these benefits is of very recent 
origin. When the Greek revolution broke out in 1821, 
the inhabitants of the principalities, worn out by the 
excesses of Turkish misgoyernment, and emboldened 
both by that revolution and by. the secret encouragement 
of Russia, attempted to recover their independence. Once 
more the attempt failed: both countries were occupied 
first by the Turkish and afterwards by the Russian troops, 
and reduced to a most dreadful state. Vain would be 
any attempt, says a recent traveller,* to paint the deplor- 
able state of the principalities at this period ; in some 
districts the unfortunate peasants were compelled to live 
upon wild herbs, the barks of trees, and similar un-nutri- 
tious substances. A supply of corn sent to them by the 


benevolent inhabitants of the neighbouring Austrian pro- 
vinces was seized by the Russian soldiers after crossing 
the frontier. The entire country was reduced to ruin, and 
the population decreased in a short space of:time to one- 


fourth its: original amount. This deplorable state of 
things was put an end to by the treaty of Adrianople in 
1829, by which the privilege of electing the prince was 
restored to each principality, and a representative govern- 
ment formed, consisting of a certain number of senators, 
in whom was vested the right of electing the prince, and 
of examining the acts of his government; freedom of 
commerce, liberty of conscience, the responsibility of 
ministers, were guaranteed ; a quarantine and sanatory 
cordon established, the army organised on an European 
footing, civil and criminal tribunals of justice set in opera- 
tion. From that treaty, therefore, put in force in 1832, dates 
the emancipation of Wallachia and Moldavia. A spirit 
of nationality and industry has since developed itself 
among the inhabitants; strangers have been attracted 
from the adjoining provinces by the great fertility of the 
soil and the desire to live under a government so full of 
promise, have become naturalised, and purchased land, 
which has had the effect of raising it considerably in 
value ; merchants and manufacturers from various parts 
of Europe have begun the erection of the different build- 
ings required for their commercial speculations, and alto- 
gether there seems good reason to conclude that the 
principalities are entering on a happier career than they 
have ever before enjoyed. According to the writer, how- 
ever, whom we have before referred to in this paper, there 
is a dark cloud over the prospect—that is, the influence 
of Russia. As part of the treaty of Adrianople, there 
were two clauses, which certainly may give the Russians 
the power, if they have but the will, to check and per- 
haps destroy the growing independence of these principa- 
lities; these are, that Russia conjointly with Turkey 
‘aust sanction the appointment of the prince or hospodar 
e Spencer, ‘Travels in the Western Caucasus ’ 
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chosen by the r tive countries, and the same with 
regard to the election of the inspector-general of all the 
quarantines. Among the other proofs of this charge is 
one adduced by Mr. Spencer, in a note in-his book,* 
which we extract, and with which we conclude this his~ 
torical sketch. 

“ M. Bezack, the Russian consul at Jassy, addressed a 
note to the Hospodar, announcing that the emperor had 
liberally granted his most gracious permission for the 
sons of the boyars and other distinguished individuals of 
the principality to be educated in the Russian universi- 
ties ; and when the course of instruction was completed, 
they would be considered eligible to every office of trust 
and emolument in the empire, besides being invested with 
all the privileges of the Russian nobility, imperial gene- 
rosity only requiring in return that the Russian language 
should be taught in all the schools and universities 
throughout the principality! The Hospodar not only 
approved of this condescension of his imperial protector, 
but had the insolence to submit the note, with his own 
approval, to the consideration of the general assembly of 
the boyars, who, much to their honour, indignantly 
returned for answer ‘ that they would never consent that 
the Russian language should be taught their sons ; 
neither would they permit them to be educated in any 
other country save their own.’ ” 


FEIGNED DISEASES. 


An exemption’ from disease is considered by the majority 
of mankind as the greatest of blessings, and those persons 
who have the misfortune to be afflicted with any ailment 
usually carefully avoid inviting public attention to it. At 
first sight; then, the simulation, nay, the actual voluntary 
production of what all seem so anxious to escape or dis- 
claim would seem most-improbable ; but a little know- 
ledge of what is actually passing around us in the world 
will soon convince us that the feigning of disease is carried 
onto a great extent. The numerous treatises existing 
upon the subject, and the er medical knowledge and 
acumen which have been often employed in the detection 
of these cases, show at once the extent, importance, and 
difficulty of the subject ; but it would be foreign to the 
objects of this publication to enter into the numerous de- 
tails, and to examine the various rules which have been 
laid down for the guidance of the observer. We only 
purpose making a few general observations upon the 
motives inducing persons to practise these impostures, 
and upon the modes of detecting them. Some examples, 
remarkable for the ingenuity of their contrivance, or for 
the obstinacy with which they were persevered in, will be 
added. 

We will follow the enumeration furnished by Drs. 
Forbes and Marshall of the description of persons who 
usually feign diseases, and of the motives actuating them : 
—1. Recruits, soldiers, and sailors form perhaps the 
largest class. Their object is, either to avoid entering the 
service at ali, or, having done so, to obtain exemption 
from some peculiar duty, or to procure their discharge, 
with or without a pension. They are known in the army 
by the term malingerers, and in the navy as sculkers. 
2. Slaves often thus seek to obtain a temporary cessation 
from their cruel labours, and the comforts a hospital 
affords. 3. Persons under the cognizance of the laws 
often feign disease in order to escape punishment. 
4. Persons in civil life who have received slight injuries 
sometimes exaggerate their complaint in order to extort 
disproportionate compensation. 5. The professed mendi- 
cant often seeks, by the simulation of misery and diseases 
of every kind, to escape work and extort charity. 6. Some 
persons assume an appearance of being afflicted with dis- 
ease without obvious motives ; these are, however, few in 
number, and generally young women. 

It may be thought that, however easily impostors might 

* Vol. ii., p. 255, 
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pass off their fictitious complaints as real ones upon the 

ublic in general, that detection would immediately fol- 
ow their attempting to do so upon medical men. Such 
is not the case, and Foderd declares, that while the con- 
scription was in full force in France, to so great a pitch 
was the art of simulating disease carried in that coun- 
try, that it became nearly as difficult to detect a pretended 
disease as to cure a real one. Not only is a most wonderful 
ingenuity frequently exercised by these persons in coun- 
terfeiting maladies, but they are often aided in their efforts 
by the obscurity attending many diseases ; several of these 
being unattended by alteration in the pulse, change in 
appearance, or derangement of function, the chief indica- 
tions of their presence are derived from the statements 
made by the patients themselves. Again, by the taking 
of certain medicines, or the application of irritating sub- 
stances, existing diseases may be aggravated or others 
produced. In the army, measures of great severity are 
sometimes resorted to in order to detect these impositions, 
but almost all writers agree in deprecating these as ill- 
judged, and in declaring that more is to be gained by 
finesse than by harshness. An unwearied perseverance, 
and seeming the dupe of the artifices employed, have 
often succeeded. The pretender is usually prone to over- 
act his part, and, if encouraged to speak freely upon the 
subject, will often betray himself by some’ inconsistent 
statement ; “‘ he seems too anxious to impress upon his 
attendant the reality and severity of his sufferings, and 
throws out remarks purposely to obviate objections, and 
to reconcile the mind to what may seem extraordinary in 
the narrative.” 

The responsibility resting upon the medical officer is 
most serious, for while on the one hand the services of 
the country have been seriously impaired by these de- 
ceits, and impostors have often received emoluments and 
immunities due only to the deserving and distressed, so 
on the other hand it is too true that persons really suffer- 
ing from the effects of disease have been suspected as im- 
postors, and that the discipline to which they have been 
subjected has hastened their dissolution. Surely it were 
better that a thousand deceivers should escape punishment 
than that one person should suffer through the uncertainty 
of the medical art. 
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A few examples will exhibit a fixedness of purpose 
which, had it been turned to good account, might often 
have produced excellent results. 

Blindness, total or partial, is frequently feigned. Ma- 
hon relates a remarkable case, which occurred to himself 
during the blockade of Luxembourg. A young man, 
having been on duty all night, next morning declared 
himself quite blind. The eyes seeming quite natural, his 
statement was discredited. He had blisters, setons, &. 
applied, for which he seemed truly thankful, but declared 
himself noway relieved. At last, as a crowning trial, he 
was placed at the brink of a river, and desired to walk 
forward; he did so, and fell in, but was speedily re- 
covered by some boats placed near expressly. The me- 
dical officers now promised him his discharge, and he, 
telying upon this, at once took a book and read aloud, 
Blindness was simulated to a great extent by the con- 
scripts of the French army, who produced several of its 
Rs way Ne the use of nightshade and henbane; two 
h thus obtained exemption. In Egypt, a disease 
called night-blindness often prevails, and Dr. Cheyne 
says this was simulated to such an extent in Sir Ralph 
plone? *s expedition, that half of some of the corps 
were disabled. It was cured by retaining the men on duties 
which did not absolutely require eye-sight to perform them. 
Inflammation in the eyes has often been caused by the 
introduction of snuff, salt, tobacco-juice, &c., and three 
hundred soldiers were thus affected at the Chelmsford 
barracks in 1809; the affection was at once arrested by 
the discovery of small packets of corrosive sublimate. 
Dr. Vetch observes, the right eye is almost always the 
one affected, this being the important one to the soldier. 
The loss of one eye was formerly very frequeat, when 
government gave a pension of nine-pence per day for the 
loss of one only, which is not now the case. 

(To be continued.) 





Beauty.—Beauty is as summer fruits, which are easy to 
corrupt and cannot last; and, for the most part, it makes a 
dissolute youth, and an age a little out of countenance; 
but yet certainly again, if it light well, it maketh virtues 
shine, and vices blush.—Lord Bacon’s Essays. 
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[Monument to the Archduchess Maria Christina, by Canova.] 
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